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Logan Wison Nominated for Council Presidency; 
Special Election Meeting Called for January 25 


The American Council on Edtcation has announced that a special meeting of its 
members was being called for January 25, 1961, to act on the nomination of Dr. Logan 
Wilson, now Chancellor of the University of Texas, to be President of the Council. 

Dr. Wilson was born in Huntsville, Texas, and earned an M. A. at the University 
of Texas in 1927. Subsequently he studied at the Harvard University receiving the M. A. 
degree there in 1938 and the Ph. D. degree in 1939. He has been a member of the 
faculty at East Texas State College, the University of Maryland, Tulane University, 
University of Kentucky, dean of Newcomb College at Tulane and Academic Vice President 
of the Consolidated University of North Carolina. He became President of the 
University of Texas in 1953 and was named Chancellor of the University Texas system 
of higher education earlier this year. He is a member of many state and national 


l committees and is the author of The Academic Man, coauthor of Sociological Analysis, 
The State University, a contributor to Twentieth Century Sociology and to numerous 
periodicals. 

f The Nominating Committee, which unanimously hs supported his nomination and in 

nd which the Executive Committee unanimously has concurred, has expressed the belief 

4 that the Council will be fortunate to have as its President a man of Dr. Wilson's 
stature in the educational field. 

al The presidency of the Council is a full time assignment which has been held by 


Dr. Arthur S. Adams for the past ten years. Dr. Adams is retiring during the spring 
a of 1961. 


. / Educational Needs of Representatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
East Africa Subject of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar concluded on 
of Recent Conference December 5 a four-day conference at Princeton, N. J., on the 
F i educational needs of East Africa. Privately sponsored by the 
a American Council on Education, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
4 the conference brought together governmental representatives, leading educators, 


foundation and other private organization representatives concerned with the vital 
problem of human resource development in the emerging nations of East Africa. 

Apart from leading members of the sponsoring organizations and of many other 
academic bodies and institutions in the United States, Conference participants in- 
cluded distinguished representatives of United States Government agencies, United States 
foundations, ministers and officials from the East African territories, the Principals 
of Makerere College, and the Royal Technical College at Nairobi, and from the United 
Kingdom, representatives of the Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas 
and of the Council for Overseas College of Arts, Science and Technology, together with 
officials from the Colonial Office. 

In four days of intensive discussion unanimous agreement was reached on urgent 
priorities of need to be met through the combined resources of the territories them- 
selves and from public and private sources in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
The identification of educational needs and establishment of priorities of assistance 
is regarded as a most useful step in assisting East African development. Since the 
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Conference was informal, none of the governments or organizations represented 
can be regarded as committed by the recommendations contained in its Report. The 
Report does, however, represent a consensus on a number of important questions 
reached after discussion among people with a great variety of experience and 
background. The Conference is confident that the government agencies and other 
organizations vitally concerned in East Africa will give the most serious con- 
sideration to its conclusions and recommendations. 

Of greatest concern to the conferees were the pressing requirements for 
developing high level manpower through university training and the provision of 
a substantial corps of teachers now desperately needed in East African secondary 
schools. Proposals were developed for an experimental program entailing use, 
through the cooperation of the governments and of American higher education, of 
recent young American and British graduates and teachers with experience, in the 
secondary schools of the respective territories. This plan provides also for 
assistance to institutions of higher education at Makerere College, Kampala, and 
the Royal Technical College at Nairobi, and for the establishment of a University 
of East Africa comprising these two Colleges, a third university college to be 
established in Tanganyika, and certain associated activities of common concern 
to them. 

Serious attention was given to widening the range of educational services to 
be provided by these institutions especially in such areas as teacher training, 
the development of public administrators, agriculture and veterinary medicine. 

Special attention was given to the critical problem of the selection of 
African students to be brought to the United States for special training, and to 
the selection of United States institutions best fitted to provide such 
specialized training. The need to coordinate efforts among United States 
assistance organizations, both Governmental and non-governmental, was also con- 
sidered at length. 

Proposals and recommendations developed at the conference will be made avail- 
able to groups appropriately concerned with their implementation. 


College Enrollment Fall enrollment of full and part-time students reported 
Of Above Former Peak by the nation's colleges and universities at the 
beginning of the 1960-61 scholastic year reached the 
all-time high of 3,610,007, the U. S. Office of Education has reported. The 1960 
fall enrollment exceeds the 3,402,297 enrollment of 1959 by 6.1 percent. This 
was the ninth consecutive year that a rise was reported in fall enrollments. 
The number of students enrolled in college for the first time rose to 929,823, a 
jump of 12.4 percent over the fall of 1959. 

The 1960 fall enrollees included 2,270,640 men and 1,339,367 women compared 
with 2,173,797 men and 1,228,500 women in the fall of 1959. The percentage 
increase for men was 4.5; for women it was 9.0. Of the first-time enrollees this 
fall 542,774 were men and 387,049, or 41.6 percent, were women. In the fall of 
1959, 490,622 of the new enrollees were men and 336,347, or 40.7 percent, were 
women. 

The survey includes only degree-credit students--those whose current 
program consists principally or wholly of work leading toward a bachelor's 
degree or higher. Reported enrollments include both resident and extension 
degree-credit students, full and part-time, studying either in the day or in the 
evening. 

Of the nearly 2,000 institutions listed in the U. S. Office of Education 
Directory, all of those which give degree credit programs were included in the 
opening fall enrollment survey. Included are universities, liberal arts colleges, 
teachers' colleges, theological and religious institutions, other types of inde- 
pendently organized professional schools, and junior colleges. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


NSF Supports Nearly This summer the National Science Foundation will help 
OO Summer Institutes 20,000 high school and college teachers of science, 


mathematics, and engineering go back to school to take 
a new look at the subjects they teach and the ways they have been teaching them. 
Grants totaling nearly $22.7 million to 260 colleges and universities have been 
announced in support of 395 summer institutes in 1961 as part of the Foundation's 
efforts to increase the classroom effectiveness of teachers. 

Summer institutes offer teachers study opportunities in courses especially 
designed to (1) refresh their knowledge of fundamentals, (2) acquaint them with 
recent developments in science and mathematics, and (3) familiarize them with new 
approaches in presenting subject matter. 

Typically, summer institutes accept about 50 applicants for sessions usually 
lasting six or eight weeks. Institutes offer intensive courses of lectures, 
demonstrations, discussion sessions, classroom and laboratory work, as well as 
“homework,” often an eight to 12-hour day for participants. Instruction is given 
by the college or university faculty, and visiting scientists, lecturers, and 
teachers, as arranged by host institutions. 

Nearly 140 of the summer institutes in 1961 will offer courses in multiple 
fields. Another 88 institutes will be in mathematics, 29 in biology, and 22 in 
chemistry. Other institutes will specialize in radiation biology, earth sciences, 
and general science. Institutes for college teachers in addition offer subjects 
such as psychology, isotope technology, and the history and philosophy of science. 

Tuition and fees are paid for all teachers attending institutes. Teachers 
receive stipends of not more than $75 a week for the duration of the training, 
allowances for travel, and allotments for dependents up to four in number. 

Participants are chosen by the staff of the institute, NOT by the National 
Science Foundation. Lists of the institutes, including institutions and names of 


directors, may be obtained from the National Science Foundation, Washington 25, 


USOE Has Committee U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has 
on Federal Programs announced the appointment of Dr. John E. Ivey, consultant 
to the president of Michigan State University, to head a 

special advisory committee of educators to evaluate the effect of federally- 
sponsored programs in the field of higher education. The committee will work 
directly with Dr. J. Kenneth Little, director, Survey of Federal a in 
Higher Education, for the U. S. Office of Education. 

“We are acting under provisions of Title X of the National Defense Education 
Act which requires the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to obtain full 
information about all scholarship, fellowship or other educational programs 
administered by any Federal Department or agency,” Commissioner Derthick explained. 

Other members of the Committee are: McGeorge Bundy, dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences at Harvard University; Felton G. Clark, president, Southern 
University; Douglas Knight, president, Lawrence College; Herbert E. Longenecker, 
president, Tulane University; Lee A. DuBridge, president, California Institute of 
Technology; John A. Perkins, president, University of Delaware; Rev. Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president, St.. Louis University; M. H. Trytten, director, Office 
of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences; John C. Weaver, dean, 
Graduate School, University of Nebraska; Helen C. White, professor, Department of 
English at University of Wisconsin; and Charles E. Odegaard, president, University 
of Washington. 


Modern Language 


The U. S. Office of Education has completed negotiation of 
Studies Financed 123 contracts totaling $8.4 million in Federal funds for 


by Federal Funds research and studies on how to improve teaching of modern 


foreign languages, Commissioner Lawrence G. Derthick has announced. The funds, 
authorized by Title VI of the National Defense Act, have been appropriated during 
Fiscal Years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Office of Education contracts have been made with colleges and universities, 


associations, and individual scholars for study and survey projects on improved teaching 


of 83 languages and dialects. In addition to French, German, Italian, Russian, and 


Spanish, these include a great many which are spoken by millions, but for which instruc. 


tion has been almost unavailable in the United States. 

"In developing the language research program, the Office of Education sought the 
advice of more than 250 scholars and specialists. They estimate that this program, the 
largest of its kind ever attempted in American education, will accomplish in four years 
what would normally have taken half a century," Commissioner Derthick said. 

About $2.6 million has been committed for the development of such instructional 
materials as grammars, readers, and dictionaries in the rarely taught languages. 

Every geographical area in the world is represented in the program, but emphasis is 
being given to the Near and Middle East, the Far East, South and Southeast Asia. 

Twelve projects costing $195,000 are being undertaken in the African languages. 

"Since the United States has only about a dozen scholars competent to work on 
these important African languages, the extent of this effort has had to be limited," 
Commissioner Derthick said. 

Another $750,000 will be used to improve the training and preparation of foreign 
language teachers and to develop proficiency tests for teachers. These tests, now 
being prepared by over 100 language teachers working with the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., promise to lead to major changes in the college preparation 
of language teachers and to have an important impact on certification standards 
established by the states. 

Projects costing $1 million are also under way for the development of new 
instructional programs in the commonly taught languages as well as of achievement 
tests. Both programs, it is hoped, will lead to the expansion of the customary high 
school two-year language program to a complete sequence of language training, grades 7 
through 12. 

Another group of projects, costing about $750,000, supports basic and applied 
research on the improvement of instructional methods on an unprecedented scale. The 
projects bring together language teachers, psychologists, anthropologists, linguists, 
and specialists in learning theory in research covering every area of foreign language 
learning. Of particular importance will be the development and testing of electro- 
mechanical equipment to supplement the classroom teacher. 

Kenneth W. Mildenberger, formerly an associate secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America and director of the Modern Language Association Foreign 
Language Program, is chief of the Office of Education's Language Development Section. 
A Bruce Gaarder, on leave from Louisiana State University, is head of the Language 
Research Unit. 
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